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The Teaching 


The State Education Department 
has issued a syllabus (Bulletin 675) 
designed to indicate the general 
scope and character of instruction 
in humaneness in the elementary 
schools. As a supplementary aid to 
teachers, the New York State Hu- 
mane Education Committee has pub- 
lished an “ Outline of Study,” which 
contains much helpful information. 
Copies of this pamphlet may be pro- 





cured by addressing the committee 
at 121 W. Tupper Street, Buffalo. 

The following topics are sug- | 
gested for study in grades 1, 2 and | 
3: care, 
pupils’ pets; the usefulness of do- 
mestic animals and how to treat 


them; giving help to wild animals, | 
squirrels, | 


feeding the birds and 
building bird houses; kindness to 
parents, playmates, and teachers. 

Subjects for story-telling or com- 
position work in the first three | 
grades might be selected from the 
following: 

My Favorite Pet and How to Care 
for It. 

What Can We Do to Help the 
Birds — Why It Is Wrong to Cage 
Them. 

The Story of the Squirrel in our 
Park. 

How Does the Golden Rule Apply | 
in our Relation to the Animal King- 
dom? 

The Grocer’s Horse. 

The Story of my Dog. 

Welcome the Birds. 

Why It Is Wrong to Rob the | 
Birds’ Nests. 

My Duty to the Animals in my 
Home. 

What my Dog Would Say to Me 
if He Could Talk. 

What Are the Gifts of the Cow to 
Man? 

Some Dogs I Have Known. 

Some Cats I Have Known. 

Some Animal Friends and Helpers | 
and How We Should Care for Them. 

The Birds’ Christmas Tree. 

Why We Should Feed the Birds 
in Winter. 

Frogs and Toads as Gardeners. 

For grades 4, 5 and 6 the following 
topics are suggested for study: the 
care of the dog, emphasizing its 
loyalty to man and the important | 
work done by dogs in the war; the | 
horse and its part in the war; birds, | 
and what they do to help the farmer ; 
the carrier pigeon in the war; food 
animals, unnecessary cruelties in- | 
flicted upon them, and why it pays | 
to give domestic animals good care; 
consideration of the rights of others. 

Subjects for composition work or 
story-telling for these three grades 
might be chosen from the following: 

The Horses in our Police and Fire 
Departments. 

What Cruel Returns Some Men | 
Make for the Service Rendered by | 
the Horse. 

How to Attract the Wild Birds to | 
our City Gardens. 

How the Birds Help the Farmer. 

The Noble Deeds of Some Horses 





food and habits of the | 


| we should strive to put them in the 
| way to obtain cheap and wholeso:ne 


| put children in touch with their 


_ school work is far-reaching in its 
| educational and spiritual develop- 


| every teacher to interest children in 


| culture. 


of Humaneness 


and Dogs as Recounted in History 
— The Red Cross Dog. 
A Driver’s Duty to His Horse. 
Man’s Dependence Upon the 
Lower Animals (food, clothing, 
work). 


The Work of the Humane Society | 


in our Locality. 
“A Bird in the Bush is Worth 





Two in the Hat.” 


Why It Is Better to Build Bird | 


Houses than to Cage Wild Birds. 


What a School Boy or Girl May | 


Do to Help the Animals. 


What the Dog Has Done to Help | 


Win the War. 


What the War Has Taught Us | 
Regarding the Recognition of the | 


Rights of Animals. 

A Study of our Native Deer. 

Pets of Famous People. 

Dogs in Literature. 

How Does the ~Law—Pusteh- 
Cruelty? 

Thoughtless Preventable 
Cruelty. 

Why It Pays to Be Humane. 


Nature Study in the Schools 


“The school curriculum of the 
present day is strenuous. 
hour seems 
practical work. There appears to be 
but little time to give children an 
ethical and spiritual outlook to life. 
All during the school day the teacher 
feels crowded for time, and the little 
ones are often sent from the school- 
room without much _ suggestion 
given them for leisure hours out- 
side of school. It seems to me that 


and 


pleasures, and one way in which this 
can be done is to give them an out- 
look to nature. 

“ There is a movement now being 
started in the educational world to 


natural environment. This line of 


ment. It is within the power of 
the out-of-doors. No matter how 
crowded may be the curriculum; no 
matter how much interest he may 
have in some specific line of work; 
something should be done towards 
the ethical education of the child, 
and nature study is one of the ways 
in which this may be accomplished. 
Having had long experience with 
children in the public schools, I have 
learned the importance in the child’s 
character building of association 
with nature, particularly the caring 
for animal life. The care of pets 
makes the child thoughtful and 
tender. It gives him a knowledge 
of animals, of their power to feel, of 
their comfort, of their suffering.” 


Each | 
filled with definite, | 





These words were written some 
twelve years ago by Alice G. Mc- 


| Closky, long associated with the | 


New York State College of Agri- 
Since then the schools have 
awakened to the necessity of train- 
ing children along the lines of kind- 

ness and mercy. There is 





nd 








First Prize Winner in Class III of National Humane Contest 


Drawn in colors by a high school pupil 


no question but that the 
proper place for the moral 
development of the child 
is the home, but unfortu- 
nately parents are often 
wholly or partially neg- 
lectful of their responsi- 
bilities, which then fall 
upon the State, and 
well-known superintend- 
ent says, “it becomes 
strongest and most vital 
of all the forces in the 
school.” The last four 
years have taught us 
many things — lessons in 
cruelty as well as sacrifice. 
It will take many years to | 
erase from the child’s 
mind the pictures of suf- | 
fering and carnage held | 
daily before his eyes. It | 
should be the duty of 
every teacher in every | 
school to make “ humane- 
ness” so much a part of | 
the life of every child that 
the generation to come 
shall be a greater and 
stronger and more hu- 
mane people, and world 
kindness as well as world 
peace a reality and not a 
ream. 








| may be divided into two or more periods. 


The good soldier is kind to his horse 


Humaneness 


I am glad to give the greater part of the space in this number of the 
Bulletin to the cause of “ humaneness.” “ Humanity,” as we commonly 
use the word, relates to man’s treatment of his fellow man; “ humaneness ” 
relates to his treatment of other than human creatures. “ Man’s inhumanity 
to man,” as Burns wrote, “ makes countless thousands mourn.” But what 
misery man’s “ inhumaneness ” has caused there is no knowing because the 
dumb animal has no language of record or appeal beyond its cry of pain 
or suffering. I was years ago startled by a statement made to me by an 
eminent editor that an organization to prevent cruelty to animals was the 
high-water mark of civilization; but, whether this be accepted or not, cer- 
tainly it is true that one of the elements of true nobility is “ humaneness.” 
The highest type of manhood and womanhood can not be developed without 
this quality. 


Joun H. FINLEy 


A Message from Regent Moot 


I also wish to say a word about the intrinsic value of humane educa- | 
Had the boys and girls of Germany been correctly taught in her | 


tion. 
schools, for the last century, as to the duty of kindness to animals and kind- 
ness to human beings, the great war we have just passed through would 


have been impossible, and the countless German atrocities of this war | 
The German people are naturally a | 


would have been impossibilities. 
humane people, but they have been taught the duty of making war so 
dreadful to civilians, in particular, even to women and children, that their 
natural sense of right has been perverted, and they have come to think 
it a duty to their nation to do the things which they have done, and which 
have shocked all nations pretending to any civilization, whether such 
nations were pagan or Christian. In a democracy, like our own, our schools 
must continue to change all this, and must teach the blessings of peace and 
the duty of kindness to animals and human beings. If our statesmen make 


| blunders, and wars come to pass in the years to come, as we hope they will 
| not, then we must follow the example of our own soldiers, and make such 


wars terrible and deadly to our armed enemies, but we must treat unarmed 
men, women and children, even of enemy nations, with compassion, kind- 
ness and sympathetic humaneness. 
ADELBERT Moor 
Regent of the University 


The Law Relative to Teaching Humaneness 


Article 26B (Added by L. 1917, ch. 210 in effect April 19, 1917) 

§ 700 Instruction in the humane treatment of animals and birds. The 
officer, board or commission authorized or required to prescribe courses of 
instruction shall cause instruction to be given in every elementary school 
under state control or supported wholly or partly by public money of the 
State, in the humane treatment and protection of animals and birds and 
the importance of the part they play in the economy of nature. Such in- 
struction shall be for such period of time during each school year as the 


| Board of Regents may prescribe and may be joined with work in literature, 


reading, language, nature study or ethnology. Such weekly instruction 
A school district shall not be 
entitled to participate in the public school money on account of any school 
or the attendance at any school subject to the provisions of this section, if 
the instruction required hereby is not given therein. The Commissioner of 
Education shall, pursuant to this act, cause the consideration of the humane 
treatment of animals and birds to be included in the program of teachers’ 


| institutes. 


State Teachers Association Meeting 


The report of the Convocation will appear in the next number of the 
Bulletin, together with the announcement of the program of the State 
Teachers Association to be held in Albany, November 24-26. The associa- 
tion is having most gratifying increase in membership, 100 per cent of 
the teachers in some counties having enrolled as members. 





Winged Victory 


The following essay, written by 

_ Philip Halpern of the Hutchinson- 

| Central High School of Buffalo, was 

awarded first prize in the humane 

| essay contest conducted by the Erie 

| County Society for the Prevention of 
| Cruelty to Animals: 


In commemoration of a great 
military success, the ancient Greeks 
| ordered Paenius to sculpture a 
| statue of victory. It was no mere 
| fancy that victory was represented 
|as a winged goddess. To the 
Greeks, military success always re- 
quired fleetness, speed of communi- 
cation, dispatch. Hence their con- 
ception of victory was a winged god- 
dess, who, they fancied, fired their 
swift messengers with god-like valor 
and heroic endurance, calling upon 
the runner to 
“ Bend Jzainst the steepy hill thy breast. 

Burst down like torrent from its crest; 

Danger, death and warrior deed 

Are in thy course—speed, Malise, 

speed!” 

When in 1914, the World War 
broke out, the Spirit of Winged 
Victory came forth again, and 
looked about for a new Pheidip- 
pides— some new soul she could 
find with courage and heroism — 
some fleet body her spirit could carry 
through to victory as of old. But 


needed neither breath nor rest. 
Winged Victory went from nation to 


spurned. 


— displaying endurance and sacri- 
. fice — wireless, searchlights, tele- 
graph, would do the work with 
lightning speed and untiring ac- 
curacy. 
As she heard this, Winged Victory 
smiled and withdrew. She had won 
| many a battle for man— with the 
| runner of Marathon; with the cross- 
bearer of Scotland; and centuries 
ago, she had entered the spirit of a 
dove, in the First Crusade, and again 
at the siege of Paris in 1870. Many 
a gory victory she had won; so she 
waited, ready to win again. 


Hovering over the Aisne river in 
France, the winged goddess saw be- 
neath her a chain of ridges crowned 
| with batteries, a line of entrench- 
| ments flung eastward out of sight 
| and westward to the sea. For weeks 








the two fronts had thus grimly 
faced each other—the German 
forces hidden on the chain of ridges, 
| the French and British line stretch- 
ing out below. The hinge in that 
line was at about the center, at 
| Soissons—though the Germans 
pushed back the right sector held by 
the French, they were powerless 
while the British at Soissons stood 
firm. Could the foe force back the 
defenders of Soissons, the battalions 
that continued the line upward 
across the river would soon follow. 


Torrent after torrent of shot and 
shell swept down from the ridge. 
Yet the British held. But they could 
not bear the might and main pitted 
against them much longer. 
must be reinforced; they must com- 
municate with the battalions across 
the river. Telephones and telegraph 
lines had been severed; a shell had 
destroyed the wireless; it was mad- 
ness to dare a six-mile run under the 
German batteries. But they must 
get a message to the commandant 
across the Aisne — or give way; the 
lives of thousands, the safety of 
Paris, were at stake. A queer, piano 
box-like contrivance was brought 


‘Lost Battalion,’ 





| 


the ancient runner was gone —sup- | 
planted by relentless machines that | 


| 


nation — but everywhere she was | 
It seemed communication | 
in war was no longer a personal feat | 


They | 


up, and five sleek, eager pigeons 
were removed. The men laughed; 
| for they were new to war, and they 
laughed at the thought of the dove 
—the bird of peace — combating 
with monster vultures that tor- 
mented with the tortures of hell. 


Quickly the message was scribbled 
in code, placed in a pellet attached 
to a pigeon’s leg. A duplicate was 
attached to four other pigeons. 
They were released; up _ they 
swooped, then circled down again 
and again; then set off at terrific 
speed. When they were glimpsed 
again only three remained; and as 
the men watched them, another 
dropped. 


An awful period of anxious wait- 
ing followed. The men stared first 
across the river, then up at the bat- 
teries above them, and began to 
despair — when there swooped into 
the receiving loft—their pigeon, 
August. It took but a moment to 
open the pellet — the message: 


“Coming double-quick. Can you 
hold the line two hours?” 


Hold the line two hours? With 
that pigeon’s message of hope, 
“Coming!” they would hold that 
line to eternity! 

a 28 as ok 

And when they came to find 
August, they found his body cold 
and stiff. For ’twas not August at 
all that had carried the message — 
‘twas not the spirit of a mortal 
pigeon that saved Paris — not at all. 
It was the Spirit of Winged Victory, 
and she had withdrawn from this 
little temple to speed elsewhere to 
win once more for God’s right. 


The Joy of Kindness 


The really great are ever gentle 
and kind, and the greatest are the 
kindest and most gentle. Cruelty 
and indifference to the feelings of 
one’s fellows or of any sentient 
beings are marks of coarseness of 
nature, or want of proper instruc- 
tion and training. Fineness of fibre, 
inherited or acquired, in man or 
woman, as in woods and textiles and 
cordage, is a sure element of 
strength. 

He who has learned to regard the 
birds as little brothers of the air and 
to look upon domestic animals and 
the beasts of the field as his less 
fortunate kindred who need his help 
finds a pleasure in their color and 
voice and motions, and a joy in the 
contemplation of their habits un- 
known to those who are without this 
feeling of kinship. He feels as 
others can not, the throb of the life 
of the world, and rejoices in the 
recognition of his kinship with the 
universe. 

The teaching which leads to these 
results is a part of the inalienable 
rights of all children and must be in- 
cluded in the education of home and 
school if we would replace the old 
cruelties by thoughtful kindness and 
make the new world a world of free- 
dom and progress and brotherly 


love. 
P. P. CLAxTON 


United States Commissioner 
of Education 


“Cher Ami" a Hero of the War 


This pigeon, which brought a message through a heavy barrage from the now famous 
- died recently in Washington, D. C 





